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From  late  Eaglish  papers,  received  from  the*  European  Correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

House  of  Lords,  Monday,  Sept.  20. 

The  Slave  Trade. — Lord  Brougham  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  on  a subject  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  ; to  which  he  beg- 
ged to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  petition  came  from  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  was  signed  by 
the  chairman.  xVlthough  he  knew  that  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  to  a 
frightful  extent,  yet  he  had  hoped  that  British  subjects  would  have  long, 
since  retired  from  all  participation  in  it;  but  the  statements  in  this  petition 
would  show  that  British  capital  and  skill  were  still  engaged  in  this  infer- 
nal traffic.  ''Fhe  petition  stated  that  many  mining  companies  were  formed 
in  this  country  which  carried  on  their  operations  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  work- 
ing their  mines  by  newly-imported  slaves  from  Africa,  who  were  illicitly 
purchased  by  the  agents  of  these  companies,  although  such  agents  well 
knew  that  the  importation  of  slaves  Avas  illegal,  contraband,  and  piratical. 
If  British  subjects,  in  a country  where  the  slave  trade  Avas  lawful  accord- 
ing to  the  municipal  laAV  of  that  country,  though  domiciled  there,  should 
engage  in  the  slave  trade,  then  they  Avere  guilty  of  felony  and  piracy,  and 
Avere  liable  to  be  convicted  as  pirates  and  felons  in  this  country  when  seized, 
taken  and  tried  ; but  if  a British  subject  purchased  a newly  imported  Afri- 
can, knowing  that  the  African  had  been  ncAvly  imported,  then  the  question 
Avas  Avhether  that  purchase  amounted  to  an  act  of  slave-trading,  and  if  it 
did,  then  he  Avould  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  The 
^ petition  then  stated  that  in  many  instances  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
nnd  persons  holding  civil  appointments,  had  taken  situations  in  connexion 
with  these  companies,  and  had  acted  as  their  agents  in  the  purchase  of 
slaves — that  these  companies,  in  addition  to  the  large  establishments  Avhich 
they  had  already  formed,  Avere  about  to  extend  them  to  countries  where 
: the  slave  trade  Avas  at  present  legally  carried  on,  and  that  there  Avere  man- 

ufacturers who  manufactured  Avhat  Avere  called  “ coast”  goods  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  express  purposes  of  the  slave  trade.  With  regard  to  this  last 
> point,  as  the  laAv  at  present  stood,  he  did  not  see  hoAV  it  could  be  consider- 
ed illegal.  The  petition  then  stated  that  there  were  British  subjects  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba  Avho  sold  British  manufactures  to  persons  well  known 
1!  traffickers  in  human  bodies,  and  that  these  British  subjects  had  frequently, 
I if  not  a direct,  an  indirect  interest  in  the  slave  trade  by  some  conditional  advan- 
tages Avhich  they  derived  from  the  traffi^t^el^^^^^^^^^^M|Um| 
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(led  ihc  goods  knowing  the  inhuman  object  to  which  they  were  to  heap- 
plied.  He  held  it  to  be  illegal  that  a person  should  sell  goods  to  a slave 
factory  ; not  selling  the  goods  out  and  out  for  a price,  though  knowing  that 
they  were  to  be  applied  in  the  slave  trade,  but  selling  the  goods  upon  a 
bargain  to  be  paid  so  much  for  them  in  proportion  to  the  profit  made  by 
them  in  the  slave  trade,  he  was  prepared  to  say  was  illegal  and  prohibited  by 
law.  All  this  could  be  proved  by  reports  which  had  been  made  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  The  petiti  on  also  stated  that  shack- 
les and  fetters,  employed  either  in  the  punishment  or  torture  of  slaves,  for- 
med part  of  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Brazil  and  Cuba.  Though  the 
parties  knew  how  these  goods  would  be  used,  yet,  as  they  sold  them  out 
and  out,  he  did  not  think  that  they  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  slave- 
trade  abolition  act.  The  petitioners  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  British 
subjects  had  become  the  purchasers  of  estates  both  in  Brazil  and  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  that  they  had  stocked  them  with  slaves.  However  this 
was  to  be  lamented,  yet  he  hardly  knew  that  it  was  illegal.  They  also 
stated  that  vessels  had  been  built  in  this  country  specially  for  the  slave  trade, 
and  they  had  been  covertly  prepared  for  that  traffic  in  British  harbors.  He 
(LordB.)  knew  one  instance  in  which  a vessel  had  beenso  built  and  fitted 
up,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Havana, 
and  from  the  Havana  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  the  House  would  either  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  5th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  act  to  consolidate  the  laws 
relative  to  the  slave  trade,  so  as  to  meet  these  cases,  or  that  it  would  appoint 
a committee  to  inquire  into  these  practices.  He  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table  the  report  of  Dr.  Madden, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said  he  presumed  that  the  report  to  which  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  alluded  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  therefore  he  was  unprepared  to  say  whether  it  could  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House ; but  he  would  make  an  inquiry,  and  communicate  the 
result  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend.  With  respect  to  the  other  question, 
the  carrying  on  of  the  slave  trade  by  British  subjects  in  the  manner  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  described,  he  (Lord  R.)  should  have 
thought  that  British  subjects  would  have  been,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
very  last  to  dare  to  degrade  their  own  character  and  the  character  of  their 
country  by  any  such  proceedings.  He  had  never  before  heard  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  he  would 
fain  hope  that  they  were  not  true.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  said  that 
he  could  establish  his  statement  by  proofs.  Some  of  them,  which  were 
not  within  the  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  were  however,  so  much  with- 
in the  moral  view  of  the  law,  that  undoubtedly  they  might  render  some  alter- 
ation necessary.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  he  knew  the  report  was  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  statement  which  he  made,  he  must  add,  was  taken 
from  the  petition. 


Fight  with  a Slaver.— The  Boston  Courier  ofSalurday  says  : “Cap- 
tain Goldsmith,  of  schooner  Herald,  arrived  yesterday  from  Princess  Is- 
land, Africa,  reports  that  Her  Majesty’s  sloop-of-war  Iris,  Captain  Tuck- 
er, touched  at  Princess  Island  about  September  1st  for  water.  A short 
time  before,  she  had  had  an  engagement  with  a large  slaver  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  had  been  beaten  off  with  several  men  killed  and  wounded,  the 
commander  among  the  latter. 
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EXTRACTS 

From  Instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  the  Bev.  Robert  W . Sawyer  and  his  Wife,  Missionaries 
to  Africa. 

* -;|t  viJ  * 3^  If 

One  of  the  first  sacrifices  you  are  called  to  make,  is  to  part  from  your 
friends  and  relatives,  from  father  and  mother,  from  brothers  and  sisters, — 
from  those  in  whose  company  you  have  lived  so  long  that  their  endeared 
society,  has,  in  a manner,  become  a part  of  your  existence.  This  trial  is 
so  severe,  so  painful  to  flesh  and  blood,  so  desolating  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  that  many  of  God’s  professing  people  are  unwilling  to 
meet  it.  They  cannot  give  up  a beloved  son, — they  cannot  thus  part  for 
life  with  a beloved  daughter.  But  the  cause  of  Christ  requires  this  sacri- 
fice, severe  and  painful  as  it  is  ; and  when  the  Saviour’s  glory  is  concerned, 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  perishing  men,  these  light  afllictions  wliich 
are  but  for  a moment  ought  not  to  be  even  named. 

By  your  own  free  choice,  and  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Western  Africa  has  been  selected  as  the  field  of 
your  future  labors.  Abeloved  brother  has  just  fallen  in  that  field,  and 
you  have  been  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  This  circumstance  throws 
a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  solemnity  over  our  present  meeting.  It 
is  a serious  thing  to  be  thus  baptized  for  the  dead.  But  may  we  not  hope 
that  in  as  much  as  your  appointment  has  been  made,  after  much  prayer  to 
God  for  his  direction,  it  will  meet  with  his  approbation. 

Every  field  of  missionary  labour  has  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  the  churcli, 
and  discouragements  peculiar  to  itself.  In  some,“  the  man  of  sin  oppo- 
seth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  is  worshipped  ; 
so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is 
God.”  In  others,  the  exterminating  spirit  of  the  false  prophet  suspends  the 
sword  over  every  one  that  turns  to  the  light.  Others,  again,  are  prevent- 
ed by  an  ignorant  despotism  from  hearing  the  truth  ; and,  in  others,  is  the 
influence  of  unhealthy  climates.  This  last  is  the  case  with  Western  Africa, 
and  this  obstacle  is  a serious  one.  Every  branch  of  the  church  which  has 
engaged  in  missionary  labours  there,  has  found  it  so.  In  deciding,  there- 
fore, on  what  is  duty,  we  are  called  to  examine  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
God’s  word,  and  of  his  providence;  and  above  all,  to  look  to  him  for  wis- 
dom and  direction. 

The  first  question  to  be  examined  is,  shall  this  field  be  abandoned, — the 
missionaries  now  there  withdrawn,  and  the  benighted  inhabitants,  excluded 
from  the  efforts  of  the  church,  be  left  to  perish  in  ignorance  and  sin  '! 

Let  it  be  admitted,  that  to  plant  the  church  in  Africa,  will  cause  tbe 
death  of  some  of  God’s  servants.  If  we  take  the  example  of  tlie  apostles 
for  our  guidance,  we  will  not  find  in  this  a sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the 
millions  in  this  country  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  Satan.  It  cost 
Stephen  and  James  their  lives  to  witness  for  the  Saviour  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Paul  was  “ ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  In  view  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions 
which  every  where  waited  for  him,  he  could  say,  “ But  none  o fthese  tilings 
move  me,  neither  count  I my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.”  It  were  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles  and  first  Christians,  in  their 
labors  to  build  up  the  church.  In  no  instance  did  the  fear  of  death  deter 
them  from  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  were 
influenced  by  his  Spirit,  and  acted  in  view  of  his  high  and  holy  example. 
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“ Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  belaid  down  his  life  for 
us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,” 

There  is  a tendency  in  some  minds,  to  draw  an  inference  against  the 
missionary  work  from  the  death  of  a missionary,  which  is  nottliought  of  in 
the  death  of  a minister  among  the  churches  at  home.  But  this  position 
will  not  bear  examination.  Within  a few  months,  how  large  has  been  the 
number  of  beloved  brethren,  most  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  have 
been  called  home  from  their  labours,  yet  no  one  infers  from  these  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  providence,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  church  to  use 
every  means  to  supply  their  places.  Nay,  all  agree,  thatfor  this  purpose, 
increased  efforts,  and  increased  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  together 
with  a deeper  humility  and  repentance  for  her  unfaithfulness  becomes  the 
special  duly  of  the  church  in  these  seasons  of  rebuke  and  atfliction.  These 
principles  apply  in  all  their  force  to  the  death  of  our  dear  brethren  in  the 
foreign  field  ; and  the  church  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  one  rule  of  duty  in 
regard  to  her  ministers  at  home,  and  another  rule  to  her  ministers  abroad. 
The  word  of  God  makes  no  such  distinction  ; the  field  for  her  agency  is 
the  world.  Although  there  be  a risk  to  human  life,  in  sending  to  be- 
nighted Africa  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  his  commission,  the  spirit 
that  was  in  him,  and  the  example  of  his  apostles  require  it  to  be  done.  In 
thus  engaging  in  the  Lord’s  work,  the  church  is  not  making  experiments  ; 
she  is  but  obeying  the  command  of  the  Saviour;  and  if  she  persevere  in 
carrying  out  His  commission,  her  success  is  just  as  certain  as  that  her  Re- 
deemer rose  from  the  dead.  The  redemption  of  Ethiopia,  and  her  in-bring- 
ing to  the  fold  of  Christ  are  in  the  purpose  of  God  ; and  her  very  name 
is  mentioned  in  his  glorious  promise.  “ Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 
hands  to  God.”  Ps.  Ixviii.  31.  Now  the  word  of  God  is  explicit,  that 
Itis  purposes  of  love  and  mercy,  and  all  his  promises  shall  be  fulfilled  by 
the  use  of  the  appointed  means.  By  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  all  na- 
tions shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour;  and  Africa,  though 
long  oppressed,  and  trampled  under  foot,  with  her  benighted  and  degra- 
ded people,  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  this  his  appointed  agency, 
be  brought  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  As  the  consti- 
tution of  colored  men  can  endure  the  climate  of  Africa  better  than  white 
:ynen,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why  not  commit  the  entire  work  to 
them  ? The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  have  not  got  stiitaJfie  and  qualified 
men  of  this  class  to  take  the  cliarge  of  this  important  work.  If  it  be  left 
to  them,  the  efforts  to  bless  this  benighted  people  must  for  the  present 
be  postponed.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  educated  and  qualified 
white  men. 

But  although  the  agency  of  white  men  cannot  at  first  be  dispensed  with, 
itis  not  required  that  the  whole  missionary  work  be  done  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  that  from  the  first  can  be  done  by  qualified 
assistants,  that  even  with  an  equal  number  of  them  the  force  of  the  mission 
would  be  doubled.  Hence  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  the  agency 
of  colored  men,  as  far  as  their  qualification  will  permit.  At  present,  teach- 
ers and  assistants  of  this  class  can  be  obtained , others  of  higher  attainments, 
men  ®f  piety  and  zeal  for  this  great  work  will  in  time  be  prepared,  both  in 
this  country  and  among  the  natives,  to  take  the  burden  , of  the  missionary 
work  in  Africa  on  themselves  ; so  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  will  be 
carried  to  this  benighted  land  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  her  own  children. 

The  whole  of  the  Western  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Sinoe  river, 
had  long  been  the  mart  of  the  slave  trade.  First  the  British,  and  then  the 
American  colonies  arrested  its  progress  on  large  sections  of  the  coast;  but  it 
was  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  slave  factories  at  the  Gallinas  and 
New  Cess  were  broken  up.  The  whole  country  back  of  these  colonies 
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has  oeen  the  seat  of  tins  murderous  traffic,  which  to  a lar„re  cxleut  still  con- 
tinues. rhe  pan  ol  the  coast  lying  between  the  Sinoe  river  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas, and  occupied  by  the  Kroos,  the  Grand  Sesters,and  the  Grebos,  has, 
for  the  most  part,  escaped  this  dreadful  scourge.  No  missionary  has  ever 
resided  among  the  Kroos,  or  tl.e  Grand  Sesters  on  the  coast,  or  any  of  the 
tribes  behind  them.  The  flrststation  for  the  mission,  must,  from  the  state 
of  ffie  country,  beon  the  coast.  Every  tribe  in  that  region  are  mostaiixious 
to  have  missionaries  to  reside  among  them.  The  Kroos  living  on  the  coast 
claim  to  be  hrst  supplied  before  they  will  permit  a station  ' amomr  their 
neighbors  more  inland,  who  are  equally  desirous  of  raissioiiaric’s  with 
themselves.  In  a short  time,  we  hope  to  have  another  station  on  the  hio-h- 
atids  in  the  Waw  country,  leaving  the  station  on  the  coast  in  tlie  charge  of 
the  colored  members  of  the  mission.  This  point  gained,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  liealth  of  our  brethren  will  notsiiffer  materially 
from  die  climaie  in  the  interior  ; and  that  we  mav  then  Ionic  forward  to  the 

'v-itliout  more  than  ordinary  risk  to 
the  health  and  life  ol  the  brethren  sent  from  among  ourselves. 

By  our  last  accounts  from  Africa,  the  mission  family  now  tliere  had  past 
safely  through  the  first  attack  of  fever,  which  is  ahvaVs  the  most  dLZ- 
oiis,  and  wliidi,  m this  instance,  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  breliiren  The 
vessel  that  takes  you  out,  carries  also  a house  prepared  to  be  set  up,  and 
large  enoiign  to  accommodate  two  families.  The  vessel  will  touch  inCape 
Palmas,  and  it  is  arranged,  that  Mr.  C.vxfiei,d  will  proceed  to  the  KrL 
country  taking  assistance  with  hint  to  set  tip  the  house  when  the  materials 
are  landed.  A boat  will  also  be  sent  with  you  sufficiently  larve  to  run  be- 
tween the  station  and  either  of  the  colonies.  It  will  most  likely  be  best 
for  you  to  remain  at  Cape  Palmas  until  tlie  building  at  Settra  Kroo  is  ready 

breThre'rthe°re’.  ” ""‘I  ‘''® 

BoarforPn'' j«<Jieatories,  and  her 
Iloard  of  Foieign  .Missions,  as  well  as  of  all  her  missionaries,  while  labor- 
ing for  tne  spread  of  the  gospel,  to  mature  tlie  best  plans  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  work.  It  is  equally  the  duly  of  all  to  contemplate  with  Iwe  and 

ledgr"n  airib'  " imniility,  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  to  acknow- 

ledge  in  all  things  tne  overruling  providence  of  God.  Without  his  an- 

^™™fooihh^'  ^ 1‘nwevei-  wise  to  litinian  view,  will  be  tnrn- 

wmd  Cnd  r"  . It  hfcomos  iw.  then,  to  look  to  the 

woidofGod  for  uirecuon,  audio  follow  the  example  of  his  servants  as 
therein  recorded  for  our  instruction.  It  is  worthy  of  our  mi  a ioThow 

M Ld  F r commissioned  by  the  Sav^oTr 

o herfVn  e ahnndamly  than  all 

must  h’y  all  p.ans  and  purposes,  to  tlie  will  of  the  Lord.  “ I 

must  hy  all  means  keep  this  feast  that  coineth  in  .leriisalem  : hut  I wilt  re- 
turn again  to  you,  if  God  will.”  Acts  xviii.  21.  ” Maki  ig  req  estlf 

McTir"  I have  a prosperous  joiirliey?  ^ the 

Will  ot  God,  to  come  unto  you.”  Bom.  i ip.  I may  come  unt» 

refreshed.”  Rom. 

wUh  voifTr ! J't  ''''  I to  taiTy  a while 

«5K*»*JK!rr  ' 

/adok'^'i'”  '■‘‘"r  “ A'ul  the  king  said  onto 

eyel  tf  thTi  orTVe’'’  T-  '*'’<•«'>  «'»>  favourinthe 

ffi^ion  But  iV  Im  b """F,  P ttotl  hi*  hahi- 

Bnt  If  he  thus  say,  I have  no  delight  in  thee.  beholOe^^ 


jijiu,  11  I] 

I let  him  do  me  g; 


^icemctli  Q-ortil 
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“ Then  1 proclaimed  a fast  there  at  ihe  river  Ahava,  that  we  miglit  afllict 
ourselves  before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
little  ones  ; and  for  all  our  substance.  Fori  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the 
king  a band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the 
way  ; because  we  had  spoken  unto  the  king,  saying,  The  hand  of  our  God 
is  upon  all  them  for  good  that  seek  him  ; but  his  power  and  his  wrath  is 
against  all  them  that  forsake  him.  So  we  fasted  and  besought  our  God 
for  this  ; and  he  was  entreated  of  us.”  Ezra  viii.  21 — 23. 

“ Who  is  he  that  saith  and  it  cometh  to  pass  when  the  Lord  command- 
eth  it  not  ?”  Lam.  hi.  37.  “ And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed 

as  nothing,  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  M’ili  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; and  none  can  stay  his  hand  or  say  unto 
him.  What  doest  thou  ?”  Dan.  iv.  35.  In  every  thing  we  do,  therefore, 
in  the  Saviour’s  service,  it  becomes  us  to  act  under  the  influence  of  these 
solemn  truths,  and  in  all  our  proposed  measures,  follow  the  example  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  saying.  If  the  Lord  'will. 

In  contemplating  your  field  of  labor,  whilst  we  would  not  disguise  from 
you,  nor  from  ourselves,  that  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  peril  to  life  and 
health,  still,  as  the  beloved  brother  now  there  remarks,  it  is  not  required  that 
you  go  there  with  the  spirit  of  a martyr ; but  with  tlie  spirit  of  a mission- 
ary of  the  cross,  whose  wish  and  desire  is  to  labor  in  the  Saviour’s  cause, 
as  long  as  the  Saviour  sees  good  to  prolong  your  life  and  health.  If  there 
be  danger  in  this  field,  there  is  also  great  need  of  laborers.  Generation 
after  generation  of  immortal  beings  are  there  living  and  dying  under  the 
cruel  dominion  of  Satan.  There  is  a people  for  whom  every  thing  remains 
to  be  done, — a people  who  have  had  a double  portion  of  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall. 

Let  us  pause  a moment  to  consider  and  weep  over  the  complications  of 
evil  and  opppession  which  trample  this  people  in  the  dust.  First,  the 
blasting  influence  of  the  slave  trade,  extending  over  a great  part  of  the 
Western  coast,  breaking  up  every  bond  of  society,  arraying  the  different 
communities  against  each  other,  and  making  it  the  interest  of  every  man  to 
quarrel  with  his  neighbor,  that  he  may  betray  and  sell  him  to  the  man- 
stealer  and  the  pirate.  Next,  the  despotism  and  oppression  of  their  rulers, 
by  which  almost  the  whole  community  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  caprice,  avarice  and  cruelty  of  tliose  who  ought  to  protect  and 
cherish  them.  Then  comes  their  miserable  and  unprincipled  priesthood, 
their  fetish  men,  their  witchfinders,  their  devil  men,  their  rain-makers, 
with  all  their  train  of  debasing  and  cruel  forms  of  worship,  and  low  un- 
meaning idolatry.  We  turn  to  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture,  and  there 
we  find  poor  degraded  woman.  No  plague  spot  so  deep  as  this.  Here  is 
half  the  community,  the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation,  brutalized,  and 
doomed  to  the  most  abject  depression  where  all  are  depressed  and  wretch- 
ed. But  the  darkest  shade  still  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the 
closing  scene.  To  them  no  ray  of  light  breaks  across  the  thick  darkness 
that  rests  upon  the  grave.  Death  is  to  them  a most  dreaded  and  most 
dreadful  enemy,  and  from  his  approach  they  shrink  with  terror  and  de- 
spair to  the  last.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  comes  to  them  in 
unknown  terrors.  The  love  of  a dying  Saviour  has  never  reached  their 
ears;  the  message  of  mercy,  of  pardon  for  sin,  of  peace  with  God,  has  never 
been  sent  to  them.  They  have  lived  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  and 
they  die  surrounded  with  terror  and  remorse,  with  every  prospect  shroud- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  O,  how  much  this  people  need  the  know- 
ledge of  that  remedy  which  has  the  promise  of  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come.  How  emphatically  to  them  would  the  message  of  the  gospel  be 
^od-tidings  of  great  joy.  sit  * * iit  Jit  * str  * 
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Should  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  your  constitution  can  bear  the  climate 
to  which  you  go,  there  never  was  a brighter  prospect  of  usefulness  than 
is  now  before  you.  Dark  and  waste  and  dreary  as  are  the  moral  desolations 
of  the  people  to  whom  you  are  sent,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  where  a 
more  interesting  held  of  missionary  labor;  and  as  far  as  the  inhabitants 
are  concerned,  one  that  is  more  encouraging.  They  are  found  to  be  of  a 
teachable  disposition,  and  many  of  them  affectionate  and  confiding ; and 
when  brought  to  the  knowledge^of  the  truth,  consistent  and  orderly  pro- 
fessors of  the  name  of  Christ.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  coast,  and  those 
immediately  inland,  there  is  a great  field  of  labor  and  much  work  to  be 
done  ; but  our  Master’s  vineyard  lies  also  beyond  all  these,  stretching  far 
into  the  interior,  and  indeed  embracing  every  tribe  and  people,  whether 
wandering  in  the  deserts,  dwelling  in  cities,  or  solitary  places,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  forests,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  All  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  the  church,  and  all  these  are  in- 
cluded in  his  purposes  of  love  and  mercy.  The  way  is  fully  open  to  com- 
mence the  missionary  work  among  them  ; and  the  progress  of  the  truth 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  will  still  further  and  further  prepare  the  way  of  the 
liord,  till  the  good  news  shall  reach  the  most  remote  and  obscure  corner  of 
the  land. 

Go  forward,  then,  dear  friends,  without  despondency.  Present  duty  is 
our  concern,  and  results  belong  to  God.  Live  near  the  blessed  Saviour. 
“ Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning  j and  ye  your- 
selves like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord.”  In  the  prayers  of  God’s 
people  we  trust  you  will  not  be  forgotten  : and  whilst  in  the  name  of  the 
church  we  bid  you  God  speed, — whilst  we  say  farewell,  we  would  with 
adoring  reverence  commend  you  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  living  God  ; 
and  may  his  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  with  you  ! Amen. 


At  Lower  Caldwell. — On  Saturday  the  26th  of  June  the  M.  E. 
Church  lately  erected  in  that  place,  was  dedicated  to  God,  and  his  worship, 
by  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Wilson  , a pertinent  discourse  from  Hnggai,  the  second 
chapter,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  verse  : “ And  I will  fill  this  house 
with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  Here  too,  a quarterly  meetinof  was 
commenced,  at  the  time  of  dedicating  the  Church.  We  visited  Caldwell 
on  Sunday  the  27th,  and  joined  with  the  congregation  in  divine  service  in  the 
new  Sanctuary,  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
assembly,  and  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable,  to  be  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
on  that  occasion. 

This  building  has  been  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the  ^I.  E.  Missionary 
Society.  It  is  a plain,  comfortable  and  permanent  wooden  structure  ; about 
thirty  by  twenty-five  feet,  neatly  seated,  and  having  a good  pulpit  and 
altar. — Africa's  Luminary. 

From  Africa. — The  following  curious  and  interesting  announcement  is 
fiom  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  ^or  Oo\o\)ex.  Authentic  accounts 
from  Timbuctoo  will  put  the  litergry  world  on  the  alert.  Dr.  “Charles 
Mathews,  who  left  the  United  States  about  fifteen  years  since,  with  a view 
to  make  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  writes  to  a friend  in  Vermont 
from  Abyssinia,  that  he  shall  return  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  that  he 
has  been  gennerally  successful  in  his  researches.  He  had  travelled  from 
Morocco  across  the  Great  Desert,  to  Timbuctoo,  and  from  that  capital 
nearly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  back  to  Timbuctoo,  and  to  Abyssinia, 
besides  making  several  less  important  journeys,  which  had  added  much  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the  social  condition  ol’ 
its  peojde.” 
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It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  present  season  of  the  year  is  a very 
proper  time  for  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  make  donations  to 
aid  in  carrying  on  Colonization.  The  farmer  has  gathered  in  his  crops, 
and  sent  much  of  his  surplus  to  market,  and  received  his  returns.  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  him  to  appropriate  a small  part  of  his  gains  to  help 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a great  and  free  Hepublic  on  a far  distant  shore  T 
The  mechanic  has  completed  most  of  his  summer  and  fall  work,  and  is 
about  receiving  the  rich  reward  of  his  labors.  Would  he  ever  regret  it, 
were  he  to  set  apart  a portion  of  it  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  arts  of 
civilization  into  a land  long  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  lost  to  all  the  im- 
provements of  life  ? The  merchant  has  enjoyed,  or  is  now  enjoying,  the 
brisk  fall  trade  ; he  has  realized  his  profits,  and  is  now  laying  his  plans  for 
future  operations.  Could  he  act  more  wisely  for  his  own  interest  than  to 
give  a large  sum  for  tlie  purpose  of  opening  to  himself  the  commerce  of 
one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the  globe  ? The  man  of  science  and  letters 
has  passed  through  the  recreations  of  the  summer,  and  is  now  well  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  his  researches  in  the  mines  of  richest  literary  lore.  Has 
he  no  desire  to  scatter  the  rays  of  light  over  that  dark  land  ? The  minis- 
ter of  religion  has  prosecuted  his  arduous  duties  for  many  months,  and  now 
he  longs  for  more  success,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  useful- 
ness, and  he  is  praying  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Do  we  ask  too  much,  when,  looking  over  the 
millions  of  iVfrica,  we  entreat  him  to  preach  one  sermon  for  them,  and 
devote  one  iveek  in  raising  funds  to  aid  us  to  send  them  religion  with  all 
its  attendant  blessings.  Indeed  here  is  an  object,  now  is  a time  for  “who- 
soever will”  to  do  good  on  the  easiest  terms,  and  on  the  largest  scale  ! 
During  the  summer  months  there  are  many  obstacles  supposed  to  be  in  the 
way  of  making  collections  for  benevolent  objects.  As  these  are  now  re- 
moved, we  hope  our  friends  will  make  new  efforts  to  sustain  this  cause. 
We  assure  them  that  without  such  efforts  we  cannot  imagine  how  we  can 
possibly  meet  the  heavy  demands  upon  us,  and  carry  on  the  indispensable 
operations  of  Colonization.  To  them,  therefore,  we  commit  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  this  noble  cause  shall  advance  or  decline,  and  we 
pray  that  the  decision  they  render  may  be  according  to  righteousness. 


Lord  Brougham  has  furnished  us  (see  his  remarl^s  in  another  column,) 
with  some  facts  and  statements  in  proof  of  declarations  which  we  have 
often  made  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  British  subjects  in  the  slave 
trade.  Many  persons  have  refused  their  assent  to  our  statements  on  this 
point.  They  have  thought,  and  even  said,  that  ours  was  the  only  civilized 
and  Christian  country  whose  citizens  were  engaged  in  this  unlawful  traffic  ; 
that  here  alone  were  vessels  clandestinely  fitted  out  for  sale  or  charter  to 
the  persons  openly  carrying  on  the  trade  in  slaves.  We  trust  that  when 
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they  have  read  the  remarks  made  by  TiOrd  B.,  will  admit  their  mistake, 
and  give  ns  credit  at  least  for  aiming  to  tell  the  truth,  and  making  only  a 
fair  representation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  W'e  are  willing,  aye,  anxious, 
that  every  American  who  gives  any  countenance  whatever  to  the  slave 
trade  should  be  ferreted  out — exposed — held  up  to  public  contempt — dis- 
franchised and  punished  condignly.  But  we  also  wish  that  even  justice 
should  be  done  to  every  olTender.  C^sar  ought  to  have  his  due,  and  we 
shall  not  spare,  vre  shall  not  attempt  to  screen,  any  body.  W e are  willing 
thatour  Government  should  be  censured  if  in  any  thing  they  have  done  wrong 
in  this  matter;  or  if  they  have  been  less  vigilant  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  or  if  they  have  not  in  every  instance  been  able  to  protect  their  honored 
and  glorious  flag  from  shielding  some  miscreant  who  was  determined  to 
make  a fortune,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  and  blood  of  others.. 
And  we  see  no  just  reason  <wliy  tlm  neglects  and  failings  of  the  British 
Government  should  meanwhile  be  apologised  for,  and  concealed  from  public, 
scrutiny. 

There,  are  depths  of  iniquity  about  tlio  slave  trade  which  few  persons 
have  ever  even  dreamed  of.  Tiiere  are  persons  engaged  in  it,  who  would 
never  be  suspected,  and  whose  characters  stand  fair  to  the  public  eye. 
There  are  also  ways  of  “ ending  and  ah^tting'"*  this  trade  which  have,  until 
lately,  bqen  entirely  overlooked,  but  wdiich  demand  the  immediate  and 
powerful  application  of  the  strong  arm  of  legislation. 

We  hope  there  will  soon  be  a perfect  understanding  on  this  subject, 
and  that  all  the  well  wishers  of  the  human  race  will  unite  in  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  to  put  down  this  accursed  trade. 


The  Mendi  people  are  expected  to  sail  for  Sierra  Leone  on  or  about  the 
16th  instant.  They  are  to  be  accompanied  by  some  white  persons  in  the 
capacity  of  teachers  and  missionaries.  The  individuals  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  them,  make  a strong  appeal  for  some  colored  man  to  go  out  with 
them.  Indeed  it  is  manifest  that  they  feel  themselves  placed  in  an  embar- 
rassing condition.  The  difficulty  of  sending  white  men  to  contend  with 
the  African  climate  ; the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people  so  long  abused 
and  trampled  upon  by  white  men,  and  the  scarcity  of  suitable  white  men 
who  are  willing  to  go,  all  combine  to  render  the  return  of  these  unfortunate 
Mendians  a rather  difficult  matter  to  their  inexperienced  guides  and  pro- 
tectors. To  let  them  return  alone,  with  only  their  present  stock  of 
knowledge,  would  be  fatal  to  their  future  prospects.  To  send  out  no  per- 
sons with  them  hniivhifes^  is  imminently  to  endanger  their  future  hopes  : for' 
how  soon  may  the  whites  be  cut  off,  and  leave  them  only  half  heathen,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  degraded  and  degrading  heathenism. 

If  we  are  not  entirely  mistaken,  those  who  are  sending  home  these 
exiles,  will  soon  learn  a lesson  of  the  value  and  indispensableness  of  Col-' 
onization,  which  they  have  never  known  as  yet,  and  w’hich  will  do  them 
good  all  their  lives  long.  Experience  i&  often  a very  severe  teacher ; but^ 
lier  lessons  arc  important. 
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The  Maryland  Colonization  Society  expect  to  sail  a vessel  from  Balti- 
more for  Cape  Palmas  on  the  1st  of  December,  carrying  out  emigrants  and 
supplies  to  their  Colony.  The  vessel  will  touch  at  the  other  settlements 
on  the  coast.  Letters  for  the  Colony  should  be  directed  to  James  Hall, 
M.  D.,  Colonization  office,  Baltimore. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  SAVAGE. JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1840. 


Departure  for  the  Leeward  Coast — Bruin — Cape  St.  Andrew — Cape 
Lahoo — Cape  St.  Appolonia — Ancient  Forts — Dix  Cove — Cape  Coast 
— Annamaho e — TFinnebah — Ace ra, 


In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  mission,  authorizing  me  to  exa- 
mine the  Leeward  Coast  with  a view  to  future  stations,  I sailed  from  Cape 
Palmas  on  the  evening  of  July  27th.  Intercourse,  more  or  less  free,  was 
had  in  going  and  returning,  with  the  most  important  points,  as  far  as  Accra, 
including  a range  of  sea  coast  not  less  than  550  miles.  Passing  the  Bah- 
bo  and  Plah-bo  tribes,  and  what  is  known  as  the  “ Tahoo  country,”  my 
report  will  begin  with  the  region  familiarly  known  to  traders  by  the  name 
of  Bruin. 

Bruin — Character  of  the  Tribe — Cruelty  of  Traders. — Druin  is  divided 
into  three  or  more  districts,  called  Pigquaniny,  Druin  Saucy,  Druin,  and 
High  Druin,  extending  coastwise  about  twenty  miles.  The  inhabitants, 
with  those  of  St.  Andrew  adjacent,  belonged  originally  to  the  same  tribe. 
Though  still  speaking  the  same  language,  they  are  divided  into  distinct 
branches,  each  having  its  separate  interests,  a state  of  things  observable 
among  other  tribes.  Their  numerals  contain  two  w'ordsonly  (“  sunk”  and 
“tank”  two  and  three,)  precisely  like  those  of  theGrebo  ; the  others  show 
no  affinity  whatever.  The  reputed  barbarous  practices  of  the  Druins,  are 
well  known.  I was,  however,  agreeably  disappointed  in  their  appearance 
as  they  came  on  board,  not  discovering  that  ferocity  described  by  others. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  traders  to  keep  a rigid  guard  while  at  anchor,  but 
others  having  established  among  them  a character  for  fair  dealing,  find  it 
no  more  necessary  here  than  at  many  other  points.  It  is  now  the  gener- 
ally received  opinion  among  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  traders,  that 
their  acts  of  plunder  and  barbarity  have  arisen  more  by  way  of  retaliation 
and  revenge,  than  from  any  natural  disposition  to  ferocity.  Many  and  cruel 
are  the  impositions  practiced  by  the  white  man.  Within  the  last  five  years 
natives  have  been  decoyed  on  board  of  vessels,  chained  and  concealed,  and 
carried  into  hopeless  slavery.  The  last  act  known  to  have  been  committed, 
was  that  of  cold  blooded  murder  by  an  American. 

Cape  St.  Andreiv — Soil — Productions. — This  is  a more  important 
native  settlement,  on  the  east  bank  of  a large  river  of  the  same  name. 
Vessels  anchor  oftenerffiere  than  at  Druin,  the  natives  being  of  a more  pacific 
character.  The  land  is  high  and  broken,  affording,  it  is  said,  a fertile  soil 
and  excellent  water.  The  productions  are  rice,  maize,  <fcc.  Poultry,  pigs, 
goats,  sheep  and  beeves,  are  so  abundant  as  to  induce  vessels  “ to  run  in 
and  stockfor  the  homeward  voyage.”  Ivory,  palm  oil,  and  camwood  con- 
stitute the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  distance  from  Cape  Palmas 
is  about  one  hundred  miles.  Annual  visits  are  paid  by  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  “Grand  Devil,”  whose  location  is  about  twenty-five  miles  up 
the  Cavally  river,  where  their  annual  Fetish  is  renewed.  We  had  a visit 
from  the  chief,  who,  upon  being  asked,  expressed  a desire  to  have  a mis- 
sionary reside  among  his  people,  giving  the  usual,  but  dubious  evidence  of 

assistance. 
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Cape  Lahoo — Character  of  the  inhabitants — Trade — J Isit  of  ch ief — 
prospectfor  establishment  of  a school — Population — Products — Country 
east  of  Lahoo,  ^''C. — The  next  most  prominent  point  is  Cape  Lahoo,  70 
miles  from  Cape  St.  Andrew,  and  170  from  Cape  Palmas.  The  shore 
here  is  low,  and  without  any  prominence  that  can  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
cape.  The  town  is  unusually  large,  (from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent,) 
and  is  known  by  numerous  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees  interspersed  throughout : 
thus  embowered,  it  presents  a highly  picturesque  and  interesting  view  from 
the  sea.  We  were  repeatedly  visited  by  the  inhabitants  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  whose  general  aspect  bespeaks  a decided  superiority  over  the  ' 
more  windward  tribes.  The  majority  of  those  who  came  on  board  spoke 
English  intelligibly,  exhibiting  throughout  a surprising  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  at  trade. 

It  is  here  gold  dust  is  first  seen,  and  offered  as  a product  of  the  region, 
and  hence  it  is  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Gold  Coast.  More 
trade,  it  is  said,  is  done  here,  than  at  any  other  point  west  of  the  Forts. 
There  has  been  a free  exchange  of  commodities  with  Europeans,  almost 
from  the  time  of  their  earliest  discoveries.  I was  disappointed  here  also, 
as  at  Cape  St.  Andrew,  in  my  design  of  going  onshore.  Our  arrival  was 
at  an  unfavorable  time,  wheji  the  periodical  swell  from  the  ocean  had  set  in 
with  great  violence.  The  coast  at  this  point  is  wholly  unprotected,  having 
no  rocks  or  projections  whatever,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  in  land-' 
ing.  I had  dressed  myself  in  view  of  an  upset,  intending  to  make  an 
attempt,  but  so  strong  was  the  captain’s  representation  of  the  danger,  and 
remonstrance,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  desist,  hoping  that  a favorable  opportu- 
nity would  occur  on  my  return.  We  received  a visit  from  the  chief,  and 
some  of  his  head  men,  who  did  not  seem  so  desirous  to  have  a school  as 
I had  been  led  to  expect,  though  their  consent  was  readily  obtained.  They 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  residence  of  a trader  among  them,  from 
a desire  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  profits  and  commissions  of  tlie 
business  annually  done  here,  to  a large  amount.  The  benefit  of  a school 
in  their  estimation,  is  simply  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language;  and 
of  that,  sufficient  only  to  render  them  intelligible  in  trade.  There  is  a 
mongrel  dialect  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French  and  English  combined  ; 
and  in  some  places,  Dutch,  which,  being  easily  acquired,  is  made  the 
common  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives  by  traders  from  these 
different  nations.  It  is  also  the  English  used  throughout  the  Western 
coast  by  the  Dutch,  Portuguese  and  Danes,  and  is  more  often  the  only 
means  of  intercourse  among  the  different  European  residents.  Among 
the  natives,  to  acquire  this,  is  to  qualify  one’s  self  to  be  an  efficient  trades- 
man. A school  therefore,  will  be  admissible  at  some  point,  where  the 
location  of  a trader  will  not  be.  Besides,  many  of  those  who  speak  Eng- 
lish having  visited  foreign  settlements,  have  learned  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  missionary  and  trader.  Little  or  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, need  be  apprehended  in  establishing  amission  at  Cape  Lahoo.  The 
population  I am  inclined  to  think  is  more  dense  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  A large  river,  having  a common  origin  with  two  others, 
empties  its  waters  into  the  ocean  just  east  of  the  town,  by  which  a free- 
intercourse  is  had  with  the  interior. 

Rice  and  maize  are  among  the  principal  productions  of  the  region.  Live 
stock  the  usual  kinds  abounds.  Fish  are  obtained  both  from  the  fresh 
and  salt  waters  of  excellent  kind.  Gold,  palm  oil  and  ivory,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export,  large  quantities  of  which  are  taken  off  annually  by 
English  and  American  ships. 

East  of  Cape  Lahoo  lies  a range  of  coast  of  similar  geographical  features,, 
and  embracing  several  other  important  trading  points.  The  population. 
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liowever,  is  less  dense,  it  having  been  at  different  periods,  ilic  scene  of 
cruel  warfare.  The  principal  towns  are  Jack  Lahu,  Grand  Bassain,  Jacque 
a Jacques,  and  Assinee,  all  of  which  are  visited  more  or  less,  almost  con- 
stantly by  vessels  of  different  nations,  and  will  be  found  on  the  maps.  At 
Assinee  a larger  amount  of  gold  is  said  to  be  taken  than  at  any  other  points 
west  of  the  Forts.  At  about  this  point  the  land  begins  to  be  higher,  and  is 
characterized  as  you  proceed  eastward  by  bold  elevations,  projections  and 
granite  rocks.  A number  of  fine  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  the  sea 
along  this  range  and  afford  great  facilities  for  intercourse  with  interior 
tribes.  Assinee  is  spoken  of  by  different  tribes  as  a desirable  location  for 
a missionary. 

Cape  St.  Appolonia — Ancient  Forts  erected  for  protection  of  slave  trade 
— The  Ensemah  Tribe — Barbarity  of  the  Chief — Remains  of  a Church. 
Cape  St.  Appolonia  is  the  next  point  deserving  especial  notice.  There 
may  be  seen  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  forts  and  castles  erected  centuries 
ago  by  Europeans  for  the  protection  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  present  fortifications  were  erected  by  the  British,  are  now 
much  out  of  repair  and  unoccupied,  though  they  still  claim  a jurisdiction 
i3ver  a part  of  the  territory  ; the  name  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  it  is  Ensemah. 
They  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Three  Phints.  Their  chief  is  noto- 
riously barbarous,  performs  human  sacrifices  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and 
hesitates  not  to  rob  every  man  who  is  helpless,  and  wholly  within  his 
power.  He  is  at  present  under  some  restraint  by  the  British  Governor  at 
Cape  Coast. 

In  this  vicinity,  I was  informed  by  Governor  iMcIiEAX,  are  the  remains 
of  a church,  which  must  have  been  built  about  three  centuries  ago,  by  the 
Portuguese  Catholics.  It  is  well  known,  that  their  missionary  efforts 
were  coeval  with  their  discoveries  along  the  coast,  which  began  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  all  the  vestiges  of  these  early  efforts 
now  traceable,  are  these  remains,  and  a few  mutilated  crucifixes  and  gold 
coins,  unless  it  be  a perceptible  admixture  of  Romish  with  the  native  super- 
stitions. It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  the  British  shall  have  repaired  their 
fortifications  at  this  point,  (which  I am  informed  is  their  present  design,) 
missionaries  from  England  will  be  found,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  this  san- 
guinary people. 

Dix  Cove. — Passing  Axim,  wiiere  is  a fine  fort  occupied  by  the  Dutcli. 
Fredericksburg,  and  Cape  Three  Points,  having  forts  in  ruins,  belonging 
also  to  the  Dutch,  we  anchored  off  Dix  Cove  in  the  eveningof  August  6tli. 
Dix  Cove  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Ahanta  tribe.  AVith  its  neighbor- 
ing settlement  it  contains  an  estimated  population  of  about  6,000,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  territorv  of  the  Ahantas  extends  along 
the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  and  to  the  interior  twelve.  As  is  the  case 
throughout  the  Gold  Coast,  (formerlv  the  scene  of  an  active  slave  travWr) 
wars,  in  connexion  v.dth  other  causes  known  to  be  in  operation,  have' 
greatly  reduced  the  population.  At  Dix  Cove  we  begin  to  perceive  that 
subdued  aspect  among  the  natives,  which  is  observable  within  the  vicinity 
of  all  the  permanently  occupied  forts.  Such  acts  as  subserved  tlie  interests 
of  the  slave  trade  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the  old  “ African 
Company,”  and  thus  quite  an  air  of  civilization  has  been  obtained.  Houses 
built  of  clay  or  stone,  with  galleries  stuccoed,  and  furnished  with  couches, 
tables,  sideboards,  &c.,  are  not  uncommon.  It  is,  however,  rather  incon- 
gruous, to  see  a large  black  man,  dressed  only  in  cloth,  lounging  on  his 
soft  sofa,  or  sitting  at  a mahoorany  table,  well  furnished  with  wines  and 
eut  glass.  This,  though  expensive,  is  not  unfrequcntly  seen  at  all  the 
forts,  in  imitation  of  the  whites.  I found  at  Dix  Cove  a very  gratifying 
feeling  in  favor  of  missions  and  general  improvement.  Every  facility  was 
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proffered,  by  both  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  and  natives.  There  are 
quite  a number  wlio  have  put  on,  to  a considerable  degree,  civilization,  and 
desire  the  immediate  location  of  a missionary.  There  are  about  twenty 
who  can  read  well  in  the  Bible,  and  understand  enough  of  English  to 
receive  instruction  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  The  greater  part  of 
this  number  have  attended  the  fort  school  at  Cape  Coast,  and  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  principally  through  that  channel.  They  are 
so  urgent  in  their  call  for  a missionary,  that  they  offer  to  assist  largely  in 
the  erection  of  a mission  house  and  chapel  immediately.  This  point  may 
be  considered  the  most  promising,  in  respect  to  immediate  results,  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Coast,  and  ouglitto  be  at  once  occupied. 

A school  has  been  in  operation  for  about  a year,  established  by  the  Gove- 
nor  of  Cape  Coast,  and  taught  by  a native  of  that  place.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  our  mission  would  permit,  I should  deem  it  ray  duty  to  recom- 
mend its  occupancy  without  delay.  At  Boulry,  four  miles,  and  Secondee, 
twenty  miles  from  Dix  Cove,  are  native  settlements,  with  forts  occupied 
by  the  Dutch,  Tlie  population  is  sparse,  having  been  reduced  by  repeated 
wars.  About  four  years  since,  a bloody  battle  took  place  between  the 
Dutch  and  natives,  in  which  seven  of  the  former,  including  the  Governor 
General  of  their  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  were  killed.  The  distance: 
from  Secondee  to  Elmina  is  twenty  miles.  The  latter  is  the  capital  of  H. 
N.  Ivlajesty’s  possessions  in  Guinea,  and  boasts  of  the  largest  and  best, 
castle  and  fortifications  on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  the  oldest  European  set- 
tlement in  Guinea,  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and  taken  from 
them  by  the  Dutch  in  1G38,  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  from  that, 
time. 

There  have  been  at  different  periods  several  Europeans  residing  at  this 
point,  either  connected  with  the  Government  or  pursuing  trade.  Many  fine, 
buildings  have  been  erected  after  the  European  style,  by  the  merchants, 
who  now  are  principally  colored  men.  Educated  at  great  expense  in 
Europe,  and  strongly  characterized  by  intelligence,  some  of  the  blackshave 
made  considerable  advances  in  external  civilization.  The  houses  are  built 
in  imitation  of  the  whites,  and  not  unfrequently  furnished  with  mahogany, 
cut  glass  and  silver.  The  strand  is  the  finest  on  the  coast,  wharves,  cranes, 
&c.  for  landing  merchandise,  with  a good  breakwater,  and  bridges  have 
lieen  constructed  at  considerable  expense.  The  masonry,  carpentry,  and 
cabinet  work  of  the  place  are  done  by  the  native  blacks.  Chairs  with 
cane  seats,  tables,  &c.,  of  solid  mahogany  or  other  woods  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  forts,  the  manufacture  of  the  native  African,  un- 
civilized, and  his  scanty  cloth.  But  long  as  this  part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  no  change  has  been  effected  in 
their  religion.  The  Fetish  with  all  its  concomitants  seems  to  have  as  strong 
a hold  upon  the  people  as  any  other.  'Phe  Governor,  however,  freely 
gives  his  consent  to  missionary  effort  anywhere  within  the  Dutch  territory, 
and  has  personally  expressed  his  wishes  for  our  success.  Intelligence  has 
been  recently  received  from  Holland,  that  amissionary  will  be  sent  out  to 
this  point  under  appointment  from  the  Government;  birt  it  is  probable 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  appointment  of  a chaplain,  whose  efforts 
will  be  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

The  Elminas  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Fantee  tribe,  but  having  been 
so  long  under  the  Government  of  the  Dutch,  they  necessaiily  present  many 
points  of  difference  from  what  are  now  called  the  Fantees  proper,  who  are- 
under  that  of  the  British. 

The  population  of  the  native  town  is  estimated  at  12,000.  Free  inter- 
course is  had  with  the  interior  tribes  as  far  as  the  Dinkern  and  Ashantees, 
beyond  whose  limits  travellers  from  the  Western  Coast  are  not  permitted 
to  penetrate. — Spirit  of  Missions. 
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AVe  rmd  the  following  description  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  of  the  original 
purchase  of  the  territory  in  the  last  number  of  the  “ Maryland  Coloniza- 
tion Journal.''  They  are  worth  preserving  as  matters  of  history: 

The  next  question  that  presented  itself,  w^as  the  selection  of  a site  for  a 
new  Colony  ; and,  after  the  most  full  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Board 
of  Managers  selected  Cape  Palmas,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  coast 
of  Africa,  after  pursuing  a south-east  direction  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
passing  by  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Mount,  Monrovia,  Grand  Bassa  and  Cestos 
river,  here  turns  to  the  east-northeast,  towards  Cape  Three  Points,  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  and  Fernando  Po,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  The  return 
voyage  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  United  States  or  Europe,  is  at  all  times 
easy,  the  trade  winds  being  constant  and  regular  from  the  northwest;  but 
from  the  leeward  or  eastward,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  trades,  the  prevalence  of  calms  and  currents,  renders  a return 
to  the  windward  round  Cape  Palmas  extremely  long  and  tedious.  The 
position  of  Cape  Palmas  alone,  is  therefore  sufficient,  to  make  it  one  day, 
a most  important  commercial  depot.  All  the  vessels,  destined  for  the 
Niger,  must  pass  by  it  on  their  way  from  Europe  or  America  ; and  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  a voyage  to  the  east  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  make  it  the  place  of  deposite  or  exchange  for  European  or  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  the  further  transportation  of  which  whll  either  be,  by 
land  towards  the  interior,  or  by  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Colony  to  the 
great  river  of  Central  Africa. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1833,  the  brig  Ann,  Capt.  Langdon,  sailed 
from  Baltimore,  with  a full  cargo  of  goods  and  provisions,  and  eighteen 
emigrants,  for  Cape  Palmas.  The  expedition  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
James  Hall,  a gentleman  whose  experience  in  Africa  admirably  qualified 
him  for  his  situation.  The  Rev.  John  Hersey  accompanied  him  as  his 
assistant,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Wynkoop,  agents  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  took  passage  in  the 
Ann,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  Cape  Palmas  as  a place 
for  missionary  labors.  On  the  25th  of  January,  the  Ann  reached  Monro- 
via, remained  there  ten  days,  taking  on  board  thirty  old  settlers,  nineteen 
of  whom  were  adult  males  w^ell  acclimated.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
the  brig  reached  Bassa,  and  receiving  five  more  recuits,  sailed  on  the  6th 
for  the  point  of  her  ultimate  destination.  Dr.  Hall  had  sent  word  to  the 
kings  of  the  vicinity  of  the  purpose  that  brought  him  to  Africa,  and  when 
he  reached  the  Cape,  which  he  did  on  the  11th  of  February,  he  found 
them  prepared  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  thirteenth  a grand  palaver  or 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  only  difficulty  that  presented  itself  greAvout 
of  Dr.  Hall’s  refusal  to  make  rum  a part  of  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed purchase.  “ His  master,”  so  he  told  the  natives,  “ did  not  send  him 
there  to  give  rum  for  their  land.  Rum  made  the  black  man  a fool,  and 
then  the  white  man  cheated  him.  He  came  as  a friend  to  do  them  good 
— not  as  an  enemy  to  hurt  them.”  Arguments  like  these,  which  he  took 
care  to  have  \vell  explained  by  the  head  men  of  the  towns  who  had  been 
previously  made  to  understand  them,  joined  to  the  great  desire  of  the 
natives  that  the  Americans  should  be  as  one  people  with  them,  overcame 
the  difficulties  which  at  first  threatened  to  break  up  the  palaver,  and  the 
land  was  sold  by  the  kings  to  the  State  Society,  for  a quantity  of  trade 
goods  fully  satisfactory  to  them,  though  perhaps  small,  when  the  ultimate 
and  probable  importance  of  the  settlement  was  considered.  The  kings 
reserved  to  their  people  the  use  of  their  villages  and  fields,  and  stipulated 
that  within  a year  a free  public  school  should  be  established  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns.  The  deed  of  cessionis  dated  on  the  13th  February,  1834, 
and  is  signed  by  Parmah,  king  of  Cape  Palmas — Weah  Boleo,  king  of 
1 >f  nnrl  RAPHprt,  king  of  Grand  Cavally. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  following 
letter.  It  shows  good  temper  and  intention  on  his  part.  We  hope  when 
he  finds  that  the  orders  already  issued  for  the  government  of  their  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fail  to  prevent  their  committing  disorderly  acts,  he 
will  adopt  some  more  vigorous  and  effective  measures. 

Seizures  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — The  Salem  Register  publishes 
a correspondence  between  Mr.  Isaac  Chase,  American  Consul  at  Cape 
Town,  Africa,  and  Rear  Admiral  King,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
naval  forces  on  that  station,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Capt.  Webb,  of 
the  Salem  brig  Cherokee,  which  was  very  roughly  overhauled  some  time 
ago  by  a boat  from  the  British  brig  Curlew,  on  the  old  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Chase  forwarded  a copy  of  Capt.  Webb’s  statement  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral King  on  the  20th  March.  The  answer,  which  is  all  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected,  we  give  below  : — Xational  Intelligencer. 

H.  B.  M.  S.  Southampton,  > 

Simon’s  Bay,  March '2"^,  1841.5 

Sir  : I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  to-day  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst., 
with  its  enclosures,  reporting  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  an  officer  be- 
longing to  her  Majesty’s  brig  Curlew,  while  boarding  and  examining  the 
brig  “ Cherokee,”  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  feel  extreme 
regret  that  any  officer  under  my  orders  should  have  acted  in  the  manner 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Webb.  A strict  investigation  of  the  matter  shall 
be  made  on  the  earliest  opportunity ; and,  should  I find  the  complaint 
established,  I shall  certainly  inflict  a severe  reproof  upon  the  offender,  my 
instructions  to  the  squadron  on  assuming  this  command  being  that  every 
proper  moderation  and  courtesy  should  be  observed  in  performing  the  un-  " 
pleasant  duty  of  boarding  the  merchant  vessels  of  friendly  nations,  and 
especially  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  observe  the  temperate  language  used  by  Mr. 
Webb  in  his  representation,  and  the  friendly  consideration  you  have  ex- 
pressed for  Lieut.  Ross,  while  bringing  the  subject  under  notice. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  KING, 

Rear  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Mendian  Negroes. — The  committee  who  have  charge  of  those 
Africans  have  made  application  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  as- 
sistance in  restoring  them  to  their  native  country.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  President  would  deem  the  case  a proper  one  for  the 
exercise  of  national  liberality  if  the  laws  would  justify  the  Executive  in 
such  expenditure.  The  following  is  the  President’s  reply : 

Department  of  State,  1 
Washington,  16th  October,  1841.5 

Sir: — I am  Instructed  by  the  President  to  inform  you,  that  he  knows  of 
no  provision  in  the  law  to  cover  the  case  presented  in  youi  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  and  further,  that  there  is  no  ship  of 
war  at  present  destined  for  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

“ The  President  regrets  this  state  of  things,  as  it  deprives  him  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  would  otherwise  have  in  aiding  the  unfortunate  Africans 
to  return  to  their  native  country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FLETCHER  WEBSTER,  Acting  Secretary. 

Lewis  Tappan,  Esq,  New  York. 
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ACCIDENT  AND  DliOWNING. 

The  African  mission  is  of  God.  lie  lias  already  stamped  it  with  the 
sacred  seal  of  his  approbation,  kao\vn  and  read  of  all  men.  Ethiopia  is 
stretching  out  her  hands  to  God.  Two  native  towns  have  already  embraced 
the  Gospel ; and  far  into  tlie  interior  the  inquiry  is  Avaked  up  among  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa,  yea,  in  the  very  depths  of  her  forests,  “ What  is  this 
God-palaver  which  our  brethren  near  the  great  water  have  heard  ?”  Dep- 
utations come  and  are  convinced  that  the  white  man’s  God  is  the  true 
God.  They  hear  the  simple  story  of  the  cross,  and  believe  with  a heart 
unto  righteousness.  Let  her  once  stand  “redeemed,  regenerated  disen- 
thralled by  the  spirit  of  universal  emancipation  let  the  manacles  of  spir- 
itual thraldom  be  broken  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  let  her  Chris- 
tianized and  civilized  population  ask  for  her  lost  and  captive  tribes,  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  call. 

We  assure  our  friends  tiiat  the  African  mission  was  never  more  promis- 
ing than  at  this  time;  ar.d  but  for  the  embarrassment  of  onr  treasury,  the 
missionary  Board  v/ould  ieel  authorized  greatly  to  enlarge  it.  Never  since 
the  apostolic  days  v/as  there  a fairer  field  opened  to  missionary  labor.  It 
often  happens  that  our  clTorts  have  to  he  made  Avhere  men  and  means  seem 
to  be  useless  for  a time  : but  here  the  amount  of  good  to  be  done  can  be 
estimated  with  almost  arithmetical  certainty,  from  the  means  we  have  at 
command.  To  say  nothing  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  adult  popu- 
lation receive  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  — the  rising  generation  is 
given  to  us  ; and  if  we  can  supply  Christian  schoolmasters  Ave  may  teach 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the. youth  Avithout  limitation,  as  far  as  Ave 
have  yet  ascertained  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people.  Meantime 
Ave  have  no  Avant  of  men.  The  men  are  read\' ; the  money  only  is  Avant- 
ing.  They  ask  only  food  and  raiment ; yet  to  supply  these  the  means  are 
not  at  our  command.  0,  AAdro  can  hear  the  ciw  from  the  depths  of  African 
desolation  and  not  deny  himself,  that  he  maA*  contribute  something  to  Avipe 
aAvay  the  tears — the  bitter  tears — of  helpless  Africa! — Advocate  ^'Journal. 


Accident  and  droavning. — At  Millsbnrg  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  last, 
(4th  inst.)  as  Mr.  Harry  Jones  Avas  crossing  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  in  a canoe 
Avith  tAVO  natives,  the  canoe  capsized,  but  in  water  that  Avas  not  over  their 
heads.  After  collecting  the  things  that  Avere  in  the  canoe,  the  native  boys 
requested  Mr.  Jones  to  stand  Avhere  he  was  until  they  caught  the  canoe,  and 
returned  to  take  him.  Instead  of  doing  so  lie  undertook  to  SAvim  to  the 
shore  Avith  the  things,  and  Avhen  Avithin  a few  yards  of  the  bank  he  Avent 
down  to  rise  no  more. 

It  is  presumed  that  he  must  have  been  carried  below  the  surface  by  an 
under  current,  AAdiich,  uoav  that  the  river  is  considerably  SAVollen  by  the 
rains,  Avould  be  likely  to  exist  at  the  point  Avhere  he  disappeared.  The 
body  Avas  found  on  Saturday  afternoon.  This  man  Avas  the  only  surviving 
one  of  the  three  messengers  Avho  Avere  sent  to  the  blood  thirsty  Gay-toom- 
BA,  before  the  Avar.  The  others  Avere  horribly  slain  and  eaten,  Ave  believe. 
Mr.  J.  Avhile  confined  in  the  barricade  Avas  frequently  led  out,  and  the 
murderous  axe  held  over  his  head.  He  at  length  escaped,  Avandered  about 
in  the  Avoods  in  search  of  his  path  home  ; and  at  last  arrived  at  Millsbnrg 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  death  by  starvation.  Mr.  J.  Avas  a consistent 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Millsbnrg. — Liberia  Herald. 


Negroes  in  Canada. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  the  colored 
population  of  Canada  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica.  The  Montreal  Courier  com- 
putes that  the  number  of  negroes  in  Canada,  who  have  escaped  from  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  about  tAventy  thousand. 
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